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XIV. — Adjectival and Adverbial Relations; their Influence 
upon the Government of the Verb. 

By SYLVESTER PRIMER, Ph. D., 

PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE COLLEGE OF CHARLES- 
TON, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

In an article on the Factitive in German, read at the last 
Convention of the Modern Language Association, I touched 
upon the adverbial case, but could not, for want of space, give 
that attention to it which the subject deserves. It is now my 
purpose to treat more at length the adverbial relations and their 
influence upon the government of the verb. But since the 
boundary between the functions of the adverb and the adjective 
is somewhat vague, so much so that it is often difficult to decide 
whether the adverb or the adjective would be more appropriate 
in a particular case, it will first of all be necessary to settle the 
real functions of the two words; to discover, if possible, the dis- 
tinction between an adverbial and an adjectival modification of 
the idea expressed, whether that idea be verbal or substantival, 
or (thirdly) the compound idea formed by the union of the verb 
and substantive. In my former article I stated that the adverb 
expresses some of the vaguer relations of the factitive, but did 
not intend by that to deny its capability of expressing accurately 
the factitive relations. "A predicating judgment," says Becker, 
" always forms the basis of the logical factitive; it is therefore 
most perfectly expressed by the adjectives, but since da, wie, so 
are often used predicatively this same relation is also expressed 
by these." I also showed in my treatment of the factitive that 
a modifier often performs a double function in serving both as 
qn attribute or modifier of the passive object, and at the same 
time qualifying the verbal idea. In expressions like Socrates 
venenum laetus haurit, invitus dedi, nemo saltat sobrius, tardus 
venit, in which the English imperatively demands the adverb, 
the Latin as imperatively the adjective, a careful analysis will 
show that the modification is neither adjectival nor adverbial, 
but stands on the boundary between the two. The idea is 
neither the joyous Socrates, nor drinking poison joyously, but 
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Socrates in a certain mood manifested by his manner of drinking 
poison. This double modification, where both the substantive 
element and the verbal element are alike affected, forms the 
very essence of the factitive function and causes the vacillation 
and uncertainty in deciding which element should be modified. 
Whenever the predicate adjective does not individualize or spe- 
cialize the substantive element of the predicate, but only inten- 
sifies the antithesis between the substantival and verbal element 
while modifying both elements, then, in languages capable of 
inflection, the adjective, usually agreeing with its substantive in 
number and gender, frequently stands in the singular of the 
neuter: ai nerafioXaiXvitpov; triste lupus stabulis, etc. From 
this adverbio-adjectival modification to the real adverb is but a 
step and the use of the adverb as factitive, though not always 
traceable to this particular transition, is to be explained by the 
vague boundary between the adjectival and the adverbial ideas 
when used as modifiers of the predicate. What, then, is the 
real nature of the adjectival and adverbial idea, and where shall 
we draw the boundary line between the two ? A closer analysis 
of expressions like those quoted above shows that the adjective 
does not stand wholly in an attributive relation to the substan- 
tive, as its grammatical agreement would naturally imply; nor 
does it denote only the state or condition, or even the temporal 
relation of the substantive element, but it produces over and 
above all this a much more intensive effect upon the verbal ele- 
ment than the adverbial modifier could do. Let us begin with 
the substantival and verbal ideas. If we analyze a thought, it 
will be found to consist of two principal elements alike in essence, 
but performing quite different functions. The one expresses an 
essence or substance existing as an object cognizable by the 
senses or the intellect ; the other also expresses an essence as 
an object, but in a state of activity, which latter idea subjects it 
to the phenomena of tense, mood, person and voice, i. e. to con- 
jugation. Cf. to move=motion, to rise=rising, etc. The infini- 
tive, participial noun, gerund and supine testify to the near 
relation of the verb and noun. The added " idea of time and 
relation of space have place in the conception " (of the verbal 
idea). The noun " exists at an indivisible moment ; " the verb 
expresses "what is passing in time." The functional differences 
of these two essences form " the most important distinction in 
language." That element which we call essence or substance 
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par excellence, since it excludes the idea of time or relation of 
space, can be individualized or restricted in its meaning by be- 
coming, through qualifiers, more pregnant or concrete, or by 
undergoing different modification according to the nature of the 
modifier. The element of which activity is the charactistic fea- 
ture may be intensified or given an individual direction or 
modified " by an incidental or supplementary object," which, 
however, " differs from the necessary or complementary object," 
though also " involving a substance or tendency towards the 
same." We shall distinguish these two functional differences 
by the terms substance or substantival element and activity or 
verbal element. Starting out with these two ideas of substance 
and activity, let us next investigate the nature of the adjective 
and adverb and determine to which of these two functions they 
respectively stand in closer relationship. 

Inasmuch as the primary distinction between the verb and 
noun is that the one is the essence in action, and the other is 
the essence existing at an indivisible mcment of time, but with- 
out the idea of action, the adjective, from its very nature, stands 
in close relation to both. On the one hand, it is a "dormant 
verb" in which the idea of action lies in germ ; the action is 
latent, but not wholly dead : on the other hand it partakes of 
the nature of the substantive since the idea of action is not con- 
veyed to the senses or the intellect. Therefore it stands between 
the two, is in the transitory state from the object in action to the 
object without action. " Cf. fltimen rapidum, where rapidum 
is an adjective, on the one hand, with Jiumen rapit, where rapit 
is a verb, and on the other hand, with torrens (=flumen rapi- 
duni), where rapidum is already incorporated with the noun." 
(Gibbs, Philological Studies, p. 55). Thus the adjective has 
only subjective existence. It partakes in so far of the nature of 
the noun as it has the idea of existence freed from action, but 
approaches the verb-nature in containing the idea of dormant 
activity. But the adjectival idea of action differs from the verbal 
in that it gives an idea of permanency to the quality expressed, 
to whatever it may be applied, while the verbal action is for the 
one occasion, is transitory; and we shall see that this is also a 
peculiarity of the adverb. In the objective relation of the sen- 
tence we have a direct antithesis of the verbal and substantival 
ideas, which, however, combine to form the unity of the thought 
expressed. We can observe a similar process in the transition 
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from flumen rapidum to torrens, where the attributive adjective 
rapidum combines with the noun flumen to form the unity of 
the substantival idea expressed by torrens. In the same manner 
the adverb combines with the verb to form the unity of the 
verbal idea. The reason is not far to seek : if the origin of 
the adverb is the one generally given, it must have an inti- 
mate relation with the verbal idea. We can observe in every 
language the fondness which the verb has to take to itself the 
accusative of cognate meaning, or accusative of the inner object 
as it has been appropriately called. The two ideas of the verb 
and its cognate object then unite to form one verbal idea. This 
construction is most frequent with intransitive verbs, and is quite 
common in Greek ; as, fiaxw M<*X £ 66 a >- But transitive verbs 
also often employ the cognate object in an adverbial sense ; as, 
cpiXiav <pi\e/r t6v TttxiSa. This inner object could also be, and 
generally was, modified by an adjective, or rather the idea formed 
by the union of the verb and inner object was thus modified ; 
as, {fnXiav fieyaXrjv cpiXeiv xiva. The next step was the failure 
of the inner object, leaving the attribute to perform its func- 
tions; as, jcaJdov SinAi/v, Soph. El. 1415. The frequent adver- 
bial use of the adjective arose in a great measure from this inner 
object, and the next step in the development of the adverb was 
to employ the neuter singular and then the neuter plural of the 
adjective. If we are to accept Curtius' explanation of the fact 
(Erl. 170) then the verbum substantivum also admits the idea 
of an inner object or freer and in part adverbial accusative ; as, 
dnr'/v k'6av—tkey were rest. Similar expressions are found in 
Skr.; as, 'if am dsa, or if am babhuva=.dominationemfui. Hiibsch- 
mann, however, (Casusl. 196 f.) explains this latter construction 
as the paratactical accusative in which " the accusative of the 
feminine appears in some cases instead of a participle or adjec- 
tive agreeing with the subject in case, gender and number," and 
cites as example vedaydm dsa; this is undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory explanation, as we shall see later that the verbum 
substantivum, aside from its function as form-word, expresses 
existence, being, etc., and, like every other verb expressing an 
active idea, requires a complement to complete its meaning, 
either in the form of an adverb or other word containing the 
element of substance. In whatever way we may explain these 
accusatives they certainly belong to the cas adverbial. But the 
accusative alone has not furnished all the adverbial material, 
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though its great age and frequency cannot be doubted. " The 
numerous adverbs in the accusative form, the use of the supine 
in-tum in Latin (nuntiaium ire=dyye\h)v IXStiv) and much 
else proves this." The genitive, ablative and other cases have 
also furnished their quota and these cases, becoming petrified as 
it were, form the great bulk of the adverbial material. Whether 
there are primitive adverbs of a different origin is a question 
which will not be discussed here. It is sufficient for the purpose 
intended to have pointed out the fact that we owe many adverbs 
to the inner object, to the genitive, ablative and other cases 
which have become stereotyped in form and are adverbial in 
their nature. The relation existing between the verb and ad- 
verbs of this nature at least will now be more easily understood : 
it is that of verb and remoter complement. Containing the sub- 
stantive element in themselves they naturally unite with the 
verbal element to form the unity of thought contained in the 
predicative idea; in other words they furnish the substantial 
element wanting in many verbs. We have already seen that 
the adjective is the connecting link between the verb on the one 
hand and the substantive on the other ; it can therefore often 
very appropriately unite with the verb to express the predicate 
idea. Its function is then twofold : it strengthens or supplies 
substance to the verb, and also serves as attribute to the noun. 
Thus the functions of adjective and adverb encroach upon each 
other, though there is always a shade of difference between the 
two. The adjective is permanent from its very nature ; it con- 
tains the passing action of the verb, crystallizing into the non- 
action of the noun, and differs from both verb and noun in 
expressing a quality, not an essence. The function of the 
adverb, like that of the verb itself, does not extend beyond the 
one single action ; hence its effect is but transitory. From a 
syntactical point of view '• the adverb often borders on the adjec- 
tive and the employment of the adjectival form, which might 
possibly be considered an adverb with reference to the verb of 
the sentence, can admit partly of a predicative conception, and 
partly of a tendency toward the subject of the sentence." 
(Matz. 3, 96.). Cf. And slow and sure comes up the golden 
year. Tennys.). Clear shone the skies (Thorns., ' Spring '). 
They weep impetuous, as the summer storm, And fall as short 
(Young, N. Th. 5, 562). 

"Whenever the manner in which the activity is completed 
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can at the same time be considered a limitation of the subject 
expressing the same," adds Matzner (1. a), "then the adjectival 
or adverbial limitation is more or less free, especially to the 
poet." In cases of this nature the adjectival form gives more 
vividness to the expression and hence its employment. But 
there are cases where even from a syntactical point of view the 
adjective should be employed and only a careful analysis of 
the nature of the modification intended will decide which of the 
two modifiers is appropriate. No classification of verbs can be 
devised which would be of material assistance in choosing the 
proper modifier, as almost all classes of verbs readily admit both 
kinds of modification indifferently, according as the verbal or 
substantival idea is to be limited ; nevertheless, one observation 
may be ventured. Of active verbs one class represents the 
activity as affecting an external or an internal object, the com- 
plement of the verb, called by Indie native Grammarians the 
Parasmai-padam, or alien form, while the second, called the 
Atmane-padam, or independent form, soul-form, represents, in 
its primitive sense, the activity as reflected back upon the agent 
of the action ; " it shows that the action takes place for the benefit 
of the subject, or stands in a nearer relation to it." Though this 
medial form is wanting in the modern languages the essence 
expressed by a medial form or middle voice is still a living 
principle of language, as seen in the reflective and intransitive 
verb. Hence verbs of which the essence formerly expressed by 
the medial form constitutes the vital principle, in which the 
activity exerts itself only for the benefit of the subject, or in 
which the agent of the action and the object on which the action 
is exerted, stand in closer relation to each other, naturally re- 
quire the adjective as modifier. In this category belong fall, 
look, feel, grow, show, glow, seem, appear, taste, smell, sound, etc.; 
as, He fell ill, he looks pale, he feels cold, he grew warm, her 
smiles amid blushes lovelier show, glows not her blush the 
fairer?, etc. In idiomatic expressions like to fall short of, to 
■make bold with, to set light by; as, This latter mode of expres- 
sion falls short of the force and vehemence of the former: L. 
Murray, Gram. 353; And that I have made so bold -with thy 
glorious majesty: Jenks, Prayers, 156; Cursed be he that setteth 
light by his father or his mother, and all the people shall say, 
Amen: Deut. 27, 16, we have, if they are not the result of ellip- 
sis, the same underlying principle. The verbal idea is strength- 
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ened by the latent verbal essence of the adjective which unites 
■with the verb to form the predicate, while the substantial ele- 
ment of the adjective combines with the subject to form the 
substantival idea. Here we have, strictly speaking, a com- 
pound modification which does not admit of exact grammatical 
analysis. Logically speaking, it is the comprehensive thought 
expressed by the unity of the substantival and verbal elements 
that is to be modified and for this comprehensive idea we need 
a modifier which affects more or less both elements. But lan- 
guage has not produced any grammatical form for this func- 
tional relation; one language has inclined to the adjective, 
another to the adverb, hence the confusion. The Latin and 
Greek have attempted to solve the problem by putting the 
adjective in the neuter singular. (Cf. ai /iera/3oA.al \wxp6v, 
triste lupus stabu'ds above. The French has cut the gordian 
knot by leaving the adjective in the singular of the masculine : 
Ces fleurs sentent Son; II a vendu cher sa vie ; Et moi, pour 
trancher court cette dispute, etc. In English we sometimes use 
the adjective and sometimes the adverb. The flowers smell 
sweet, but he sold his life dearly. Though the relation of this 
modifier, on the one hand, to the substantival and on the other 
to the verbal idea, is not subject to exact grammatical analysis, 
it does yield to a philosophical one. Let us take the sentence, 
the rose smells sweet, and analyze it from a philosophical point 
of view. In Reid's account of sensation, I find the following 
bearing upon the point under discussion : "When I smell a rose, 
there is in this operation both sensation and perception. The 
agreeable odor I feel, considered by itself, without relation to 
any external object, is merely a sensation. It affects the mind 
in a certain way ; and this affection of the mind may be con- 
ceived, without a thought of the rose or any other object. Let 
us next attend to the perception which we have in smelling a 
rose. Perception has always an external object ; and the object 
of my perception, in this case, is that quality in the rose which 
I discern by the sense of smell. Observing that the agreeable 
sensation is raised when the rose is near, and ceases when it is 
removed, I am led, by my nature, to conclude some quality to 
be in the rose which is the cause of this sensation. This quality 
in the rose is the object perceived." Sir William Hamilton in 
commenting on this definition of Reid's remarks ; "A Cognition 
is objective, that is, our consciousness is then relative to some- 
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thing different from the present state of the mind itself; a Feel- 
ing, on the contrary, is subjective, that is, our consciousness is 
exclusively limited to the pleasure or pain experienced by the 
thinking subject. Cognition and feeling are always co-existent. 
The purest act of knowledge is always colored by some feeling 
of pleasure or pain ; for no energy is absolutely indifferent, and 
the grossest feeling exists only as it is known to consciousness. 
This being the case of cognition and feeling in general, the same 
.is true of perception and sensation in particular. Perception 
proper is the consciousness, through the senses, of the qualities 
of an object known as different from self; Sensation proper is 
the consciousness of the subjective affection of pleasure or pain, 
which accompanies that act of knowledge. Perception is thus 
the objective element in the complex, state, — the element of 
cognition ; Sensation is the subjective element, — the element of 
feeling." Applying this distinction between perception and 
sensation to the two essences which we discussed above, the 
essence without motion, or substantive, is the objective knowl- 
edge, or perception, and the essence in action, or verb, embodies 
in the effect produced what might be appropriately called sub- 
jective knowledge, or sensation. The coexistence, or near rela- 
tion of the essence without motion and the same in motion is 
seen in the gradation to move, moving, motion, where the first is 
purely subjective, the second both subjective and objective, while 
the third is purely objective ; yet neither, except when abstractly 
considered, exists in a pure state ; each is more or less colored 
by the other. Thus the quality of sweetness expressed by the 
adjective sweet in the sentence, the rose smells sweet, when con- 
sidered as an odor felt, is subjective, and in so far the modifica- 
tion must affect the verbal idea in which the consciousness of 
the subjective affection of pleasure or pain inheres ; the mod- 
ifier would then necessarily be the adverb : but, when considered 
as the quality in the rose discerned by the sense of smell, it is 
objective, and relates to the substantival idea, in which the con- 
sciousness, through the senses, of the qualities of an object 
known as different from self inheres. But these two ideas of 
objective and subjective knowledge (cognition and sensation) are 
constantly confused, are never, perhaps, kept distinct in the 
mind, much less in language, and it would be difficult to affect 
the one by a modifier without at the same time affecting the 
other. Add to this the want of a distinct grammatical form 
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which would show that both were to be affected by the same 
modifier, and we can understand the confusion. In whomever 
the faculty of cognition was most active at the time being, for 
him the adjective would be the appropriate modifier; but in whom- 
ever the faculty of sensation predominates, he would choose the 
adverb. Soon authority would decide for each language be- 
tween the two possible modifiers. As we have the union of the 
verbal and substantival ideas to form the unity of thought ex- 
pressed, and the union of the substantive and its attribute to 
form the unity of the substantival idea, and as we have the union 
of the verb and its complement, be it noun, adjective or adverb, 
to form the verbal idea, so we must see in this a double func- 
tion of the same modifier. The substantival idea of the modifier 
unites with the verb to form the verbal element and the attribu- 
tive element unites with the substantive to form the substantival 
idea. 

The union of the verb with the inner object, or effect produced 
by the verb, may be seen in Greek in oivov xEi"r=oivoxoevEtv; 
vavs ntiyvvvai=vaviiriyEiv. The union of the factitive object 
with the verb may be seen in Greek compounds like xaxonoisiv 
Tiva, to ill-treat one, to evil-entreat one, which are equivalent to 
the simple verb and the plural of the adjective, as xoieir xaxa 
riva. If we remember that the Greek often employs the accusa- 
tive where other languages employ the dative, as ne£Sa> ds, per- 
suadeo tibi, we may infer that the primitive construction here 
was probably the dative, and even the Greek has retained this 
case in the broader sense of dativus commodi or incommodi, as 
5s Si) itoWd xdx> avUpobnotdiv icopycz. £t>/Ur/3«3>, 6 roiS cpiXoidt 
SpcSdiv oi xaxoi <pt\oi, Eur. Orest. 736. Yet in general the 
Greek preferred the accusative, after expressions of this nature, 
ever a favorite case of the Greek language. The construction 
after compounds like the above will depend upon the nature of 
the verbal idea expressed by them. If the personal object be 
the limit of the activity contained in the verbal idea, then the 
accusative would be the appropriate case ; but if the activity 
only tend toward the personal object, or the relation is only one 
of nearness in space, or only one of advantage or disadvantage, 
then the dative alone can be employed to express this relation. 
Nor will it make the least difference whether these compounds 
are separable or inseparable, the principle of the construction 
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remains the same. Let us apply this rule to such compounds 
in the German language. 

We have seen above that the verbum substantivum has two 
functions : that of a mere form-word, or copula, and that of a 
real verb expressing existence, being, state. The form-word has 
no significance whatever, the verbal function inheres in the ad- 
jective, noun or phrase forming the predicative idea. But the 
verb of existence is a very important factor in the sentence and 
when joined with the adverb, as seen in Greek, becomes as it 
were an active verb; it is even found with the accusative. The 
use of the adverb as predicate modifier of this verb is somewhat 
uncommon and may mostly be explained as referring to some 
participle understood, as apud matrem recte est (comparatum), 
sum Dyrrachii, et sum tuto. Yet after eliminating all such cases 
there still remain adverbial modifiers which do not admit of this 
easy explanation, they seem to unite with the verbum substanti- 
vum to form the predicative idea. A part of these at least are to 
be explained as petrified cases of obsolete pronouns or pronomi- 
nal adjectives, as die Sache ist so ; das Haus ist so dass man es 
nicht bewohnen kann. Here the force of the adverb seems to 
be that of a pronominal adjective and this use of it reaches back 
to O. H. G. Notker 101, 25 Doh sie so set, sie zegant (though 
they be so, they perish). Tatian 156, 2 Ir heisset mich Meister 
unii Herro, ih bin so. Even the superlative of the adjective is 
replaced by the superlative of the adverb in Modern German, 
and also in English, whenever the predicate is at the same time 
further modified by the relation of time or place or other quali- 
fier and whenever the superlative serves to give the greatest in- 
tensity not only in comparison with the action when predicated 
of other subjects but also with the action when taking place un- 
der other relations of the same subject (cf. Becker ii, 25) ; as, die 
Rosen sind in unserm Garten am schbnsten, die Trauben sind im 
Siiden am sussesten, The days are shortest in winter, the dis- 
pute was then hottest, the grapes are sweetest in the southern 
countries. In all these cases the adverb gives intensity to the 
verbal idea and affects the substantival idea at the same time. 
The verb of existence is equivalent to some word like b/iihen, 
wachsen, bloom, grow, become. We may here justly ask what is 
the nature of this adverbial modifier, whether it is a general 
principle involved or whether these are sporadic instances. 
And perhaps we can best answer these questions by taking up 
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the constructions of the verbum substantivum used impersonally 
with the personal dative. The adverb is a favorite modifier 
here, whenever not so much the quality of the subject is distinctly 
predicated, but the way in which the qualification is asserted, 
and the kind of qualification becomes the leading idea, as si vales 
bene est. Bonum would give another meaning to the expression, 
cf. French c'est ion and c'est bien, the German mir ist wohl (bene) 
and mir ist gut (heilsam). This is still seen in the O. H. G. mir 
ist reht which signifies justum est, decet, in M. G. mir ist recht, 
mir geschieht recht) and O, H. G. mir ist rehte, in M. G. mir ist 
gelegen, mir kommt recht. In this same class of verbs which 
admit both adverb and adjective as modifier belong werden, ge- 
scheken, ergeken, thun, (baz thon, ubele tuon), also haben goth. 
thai ubilaba habandans, oi xaxms exovrei Mark ii, 17, (but com- 
pare same expression translated by thai unhaili habandans Mt. 
9,12). " The verbs gehen, stehen, sitzen, liegen generally take 
adverbs of quality, can, however, sometimes turn these into the 
more lively personal adjective, as in Latin eo tutus, sto erectus, 
sedeo tranquillus, jaceo supinus." Grimm Gram. 4, 931. "When 
the active quality of the adjective can be developed, both ideas 
approach each other as, Er sitzt stille, die Sonne steht hoch, like 
tacendo, scandendo." ib., 939. But the most frequent construc- 
tion with this verb used impersonally is the adjective. Some 
constructions with the noun also deserve notice, as falling under 
the same head. This verbal idea thus formed by the verbum 
substantivum and the adjective or noun governs either the per- 
sonal accusative or the personal dative (cf. Grimm 4, 241), 
though in Modern German only the latter construction has been 
retained. In Gothic such compounds, especially with nouns, 
often take the accusative as ni peei ina pize par bane kara vesi= 
ovx on itepi toov itra>xoav i'/ueXev dvraj (not that he cared for the 
poor, ihn kiimmerf). In O. H. G. this accusative is disappearing 
but a few examples still remain, as mih ist wuntar, M. H. G. 
tnih ist wunder, which Mod. G. turns by mich wunderl. O. H. G. 
mih niotot and mih ist niot (me delectat) stand side by side, 
serving to show the construction of the accusative after the noun 
and verb is equivalent to the personal accusative after the imper- 
sonal verb. In the O. S., however, the dative is found after niud, 
was im (eis) niud mikil Hel. 425. O. H. G. do si (eas) mickel fir- 
wiz was, Moses; and Er zeinta, thes sie uuasouh oth, sines licha- 
men tot, Otf. 4, 19, 25, still show the accusative after nouns and 
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verbum substantivum. As often in Latin, we have here in connec- 
tion with this personal accusative the genitive of the thing. Nor 
are these in reality impersonal verbs, since the activity is asserted 
of a subject, though the relation of that subject to the activity is 
a peculiar one. The logical subject here becomes the passive 
object of the activity, and the verb assumes the impersonal form. 
In es hungert mich, es graut mir, me pudet, me pcenitet, etc., the 
real idea of activity is predicated of the subject lies not so much 
in the predicative idea itself as in the feeling of hunger.etc, which 
has taken posession of the subject, here in the form of the suffer- 
ing object (cf. Becker ii, 17). The explanation of this pecu- 
liar construction lies close at hand, though in this case as in the 
distinction between the adverbial and adjectival modifiers point- 
ed out above it will be necessary to leave the province of gram- 
mar proper and call in the aid of philosophy once more. We 
saw there the distinction between objective cognition and subjec- 
tive sensation, a principle also applicable to the two classes of 
verbs already discussed ; the one, denoted by the native Sanscrit 
grammarians as parasmdipadam, would be that class in which 
the relation between the subject and passive object might be 
called one of objective cognition (in which the consciousness is 
relative to something different from the present state of the mind 
itself) in other words the action of the verb is exerted .upon an 
object entirely different from the subject The second class, or 
atmanepadam, would express the relation of the subjective sen- 
sation between the subject and passive object (in which the 
consciousness is exclusively limited to the pleasure or pain ex- 
perienced by the thinking subject). The very formation of the 
atmanepadam would indicate that the action takes place only for, 
or in the interest of, the agent of the ap tion, since the verbal ending 
is only different forms of pronouns referring to the same person, 
one as subject of the action, the other as passive object of the 
same. It is true that this middle form was extended to other 
than verbs of sensation, and finally developed into the passive 
form, but the principle, nevertheless, holds good ; the same 
principle also underlies the reflexive verbs, and we have inferred 
that it even inheres in verbs like, look, feel, etc. But in all these 
cases we have the subject expressed while in es hungert mich, 
me pudet, etc., it entirely fails. If we analyze the thought here 
expressed, we shall find that the logical subject is implied in the 
verb itself. Cognition and feeling being always co-existent, the 
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former being colored by the feeling of pleasure or pain, the 
latter existing -only as known in consciousness, the two elements 
form a complex state in which are found the objective cognition 
of the thought which is really the subject of the activity and the 
subjective sensation which governs the passive object. In es 
hungert mich we have implied the abstract idea of hunger, the 
objective cognition, the perception first acquired through the 
sensation, the essence ■without motion; this is the real agent, the 
logical subject of the activity Besides this there inheres in the 
verb itself the subjective sensation of hunger, the essence in 
motion, forming the activity of the thought and governing the 
passive object in the form of the personal pronoun. This essence 
of motion is the feeling or sensation of hunger contained in the 
expression es hungert mich. But this objective cognition and 
subjective sensation are only theoretically, ot rather, philosophi- 
cally distinct from each other ; practically the two ideas com- 
mingle and affect the personal object to which at the same time 
belong the consciousness relative to something different from 
the present state of the mind itself and the consciousness exclu- 
sively limited to the pleasure or pain experienced by the think- 
ing subject, hence the subjective force of the whole thought, 
best seen, perhaps, when expressed in other words, as I feel 
hunger working within me, hunger has, hunger possesses me. 
(Cf. Greek, kkkov i'xti M*> evil is upon me, y£ Acas txet ncit, etc.). 
Somewhat allied, though entirely distinct in their explanation, 
are expressions like es beliebi mir, me oportet, mihi licet, tnihi 
Zibet, Fr. il me faut, etc., which " express the relations of a moral 
possibility and necessity." Here the logical subject is expressed 
by the personal dative (or accusative) : in expressions like es ist 
etwas grosses um einer Herrscherin furstlichen Sinn, Sch.; Wie 
Steht's um Didier? ibid., however, the logical subject stands 
after a preposition. In most cases where the personal dative is 
the logical subject of the activity we find a grammatical subject 
in the form of a dependent clause, or in some other easily recog- 
nizable form ; but often we find the personal dative (logical 
subject) where no moral possibility or necessity is expressed, as 
es graut -mir, es geht mir gut, es ist mir daran gelegen, etc. 
These expressions belong to the category of the verbs of sensa- 
tion just explained, the only difference being that the verbal 
idea requires the dative relation and not the accusative. As in 
the case with the accusative after such expression, so we find 
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here verbal compounds of the verbum substantivum and a nouri, 
more often in O. H. G., as, mir ist not=opus est mihi, nccesse 
est. M. H. G. des was im ouch not. Iw. 6552. O. H. G. mir 
ist zorn=ira moveor: theiz imo zorn was, Otf. 4, 19, 59. M. 
H. G. mir ist zorn (irascor) Nib. 2284, 4. O. H. G. mir ist 
anado (mir widersteht) : der dir filo ando was {qui indignissi- 
mus tibi videbatur). O. S. mi is ando. M. H. G. mir ist ande 
(mihi repugnaf) Modern German has mir ist ernst damit; 
Wann einem noth ist nach einem ding, so misrath es ihm am 
allerersten, Sch. & E. 297 ; mir ist angst. O. H. G. her diufal 
ist im inne, ther fiant ist io manne, Otf. 3, 10, 12. Es sint uns 
harto thurfti (pi.), Otf. 5, 12, 55. Es warun in tha thurfti (pi.), 
ibid. 4, 15, 2. It might be a question whether all of these were 
originally nouns. It is certain that several of them partook in 
so far of the adjective nature that they admitted of comparison 
in O. H. G. (van, niet, durft, ser, zorn, anado), " through the 
seductive equalizing of such constructions with others in which 
decided adjectives are employed, or else one must in retaining 
the substantive nature assume in accordance with the Greek a 
comparison of the substantive," says Grimm, Gramm. 4, 241. 
In the earlier part of our discussion it has been shown that every 
adjective contains within it the element of a substantive and 
conversely there must be somewhat of the adjective nature in 
every substantive, as is shown by words which are sometimes 
used as nouns and sometimes as adjectives. Even among the 
nouns just quoted, fiant also employed in the same manner and 
ser might be real adjectives which have become substantives. 
In connection with the verb thun one of these nouns (nStlt) also 
seems to perform the function of an adverb. In O. H. G. ther 
hungar duit imo es ndt, Otf. 2, 4, 33, and other examples we 
have the beginning of the modern es thut noth, the only example 
left of the numerous combinations of thun and nouns in O. H. G. 
(cf. Graff 5, 295 ff.) where the two elements compounded have 
melted into one idea. 

Passing from these combinations of the verbum substantivum 
with nouns and adjectives to form the predicative idea, let us 
consider briefly the compounds of the same with adverbs. We 
have seen above that in its quality of verb of existence and 
being the verbum substantivum is capable of further modifica- 
tion, as xovpifTeddi xaK&S r/v (it went ill with them), H. G. 551. 
Mir ist wohl, etc. But the employment of the adverbial mod- 
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ifier with sein is too common in German to need comment here ; 
not only sein, but weraen, geschehen, and even madien and thun 
admit the adverbial modifier, and are then equivalent to the verb 
sein and the adverb, as mir ist wohl, mir wild wohl and mir 
Ihut cs wohl, die Erinnerung jener Stunden tnacht mir wohl, 
Goethe, Werther's Leiden ; das thut mir leid ; yet the idea ex- 
pressed by thun, machen when combined with the adverb differs 
in so far from that expressed by sein and the adverb that in the 
former the action, or being is made essentially prominent, while 
in the latter the state or condition is more especially qualified. 
Nor is this peculiar to the German language alone, in Greek 
i'xEiv with an adverb is equivalent, when used personally, to sivai 
with the adjective, and when used impersonally or with the 
personal dative it follows the same construction as in German : 
all' evToixo/xiSr} s'xei, Horn. Od. 24, 245. Hdt. 7, 188. Kai roi6i 
ovToa ixe bp/xov. Th. 7, 57. ^iito\.efit)6av) &55 exdtiroiS riji %vv- 
rvxiai v Hard to iv/x<pepov t/ avdyxr/ e<ix EV -X- Oec. 12. ovrooSif 
Hal i/ioi s'xet Kepi rrji otHovofxia'i. In Latin habere with the ad 
verb shows the same construction : bene habent tibi principia, 
Ter, Ph. 2, 3, 82. In all these instances the verb has become 
neuter, and is preferred to the verbum substantivum in order to 
give emphasis to the expression. The dative after these im- 
personal constructions is to be explained like that after the 
impersonal constructions with sein joined with the adverb, and 
is really the logical subject of the assertion, and needs no special 
explanation. But machen joined to the adverb bange (cf. 
Grimm. Wb., sub voce) has led to much confusion from the fact 
that the adverb bange has now also become an adjective. We 
find, therefore, du tnachst mir bange, es tnacht mir bange, and 
du machst mich bange, and both in good authors. Luther used 
only the adverb, da furcht sich Jacob ser und im ward bange 
1 Mos. 32, 7. denn das volk macht mir bang. 2 Sam. 14, 15. 
Es thut mir sehr bang, das ich nicht kan leiblich bei euch sein. 
Luther, 5, 147. Lessing has der Knabe, der so oft mir bange 
machle; Goethe, dass ihm die Heftigkeit oft angst and bange 
■machte; Schiller Bei Gott, Sie machen mir ganz bange; denn 
alsbald ein auge sehr rot wird, so thut im das helle liecht 
wehe und bange. Bartish 121. Wem war banger als mir? 
Schweinichen 1, 189. Die anderung vomwarmen zum kalten 
hat mir viel banger gethan. Lohenstein Arm. 1, 584. "But 
in the seventeenth century there arose an inorganic adjective 
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which became still more general in the eighteeuth century. 

Wenn sick der bange stank bei heiszem tag erhebet. Gry p. 1,317. 

Und tnit nock b'dngern mienen. Gellert 1, 278. Cf. Hagedorn, 
Klopstock, Mess, io, 221. 14, 371. Schiller, Schlegel, Goethe 
(ofne tneine bange kleine hutte). Hence instead of einem bange 
machen, we find einen bange machen, ich bin bange." Grimm 
Wb., sub voce. We have a similar construction after machen 
and the adverb heiss in the proverb " Was ich nicht weiss, machl 
mir nicht heiss " which Goethe, in mistaking the adverb for the 
adjective, changed to Was ich nicht weiss, ntacht mich nicht 
heiss, und was ich weiss, machte mich heiss, wenn ich wiiste, 
wies werden miisie. But in another passage he has the correct 
form : Dies Wort macki den Utnstehenden heiss. 



